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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

Three cathedrals have occupied the present site 
of St. Paul's Church, in London. Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, founded the first in 6io, and it was destroyed 
by fire in 1087. The second cathedral, or "Old St. 
Paul's," was soon after built, and proved to be a 
great church, 690 feet long, 130 feet broad, with a 
tower and spire 520 feet high, which was higher than 
the great Pyramid of Egypt. This 
old church was in the form of a 
Latin cross, and had seventy-six 
chapels, a bell-tower with four 
bells, a chapter-house, etc., and 
supported two hundred Roman 
priests. On special saints' days 
the choristers ascended the spire 
to a great height and chanted 
antheriis. On the anniversary of 
the conversion of St. Paul, Janu- 
ary 25, a fat bullock was offered 
at the high altar, upon which was 
heaped great stores of gold and 
silver plate and illuminated mis- 
sals. The walls were sumptu- 
ously adorned with pictures, and 
the church contained many fine 
monuments. The floor of this 
old church was laid out in walks, 
and soon these were used by the 
people for all sorts of traffic. The 
middle ajsle, or "Paul's Walk," 
became a common thoroughfare 
for porters and carriers, for ale, 
beer, bread, fish, flesh, fardels of 
stuff, iand mules, horses, and 
other beasts. Bishop Earle, in 
1629, wrote : " Paul's Walk is the 
Lord's Epitome, or you may call 
it the lesser He of Great Brittaine. 
The noyse is like that of Bees, 
in strange hummings or buzze, 
mixt of walking, tongues, and 
feet ; it is a kind of still roare, or 
loud whisper." The first lottery 
in England was drawn at the west door in 1569. In 
1600 a man named Bankes went to the top of St. 
■ Paul's on horseback. Many other strange things 
took place in this old church, which was destroyed 
by the great fire in 1666. Dryden says : 

" The daring flames peep'd in, and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire ; 
But since it was profan'd by civil war, 
Heav'n thought it fit to have it purg'd by fire." 

Books to the value of $750,000, which had been 



best style of the Greek and Roman architecture. 
After some alterations of the model, so that side 
aisles might be introduced, Charles IL approved of 
it, and digging for the foundations commenced May 
I, 1675. Beneath the old cathedral a vast cemetery 
of Britons, Romans, and Saxons was discovered, and 
still lower down, marine shells, showing that the sea 
once flowed over the site of the present cathedral. 
The first stone was laid by Wren, June 21, 1675, and 





CHOIR. 

placed in a crypt by the stationers of Paternoster 
Row, were destroyed in this fire. The great blocks 
of Caen stone, of which the church was built, ex- 
ploded into flakes, and became calcined like the 
marble blocks in the Chicago fire. The ruins were 
leveled by gunpowder and battering-rams in 1666 
and 1668, and it was eight years after the fire before 
they were removed. 

Sir Christopher Wren was instructed to make a 
model for the present cathedral, which he did, in a 
design antique and well studied, conformable to the 



ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

in 1710 the son of the architect laid the last stone — 
the highest slab on the top of the lantern. Thus the 
cathedral was finished in thirty-five years under one 
architect, one master-mason, Mr. Thomas Strong, and 
while one bishop, Dr. Henry Compton, occupied the 
see. For his services Wren obtained $1,000 a year. 

St. Paul's stands in the most elevated part of Lon- 
don, is in the form of a Latin cross, and has a gen- 
eral resemblance to St. Peter's. The church is built 
of rusticated Portland stone, and the exterior is of 
two orders — the upper Composite, and the lower 
Corinthian. The dimensions of this edifice are as 
follows : Length from east to west, 500 feet ; from 
north to south, 250 feet; width, 125 feet; width of 
front facing Ludgate Hill, 180 feet ; height of the two 
campanile towers, 220 feet ; height to the top of the 
cross, from the ground, 365 feet, which is 150 feet 
less than St. Peter's ; height of nave, choir and tran- 
septs, 100 feet ; height of western front, 138 feet ; in- 
terior diameter of dome, 100 feet ; height of dome, 
60 feet; height of dome from ground line, 215 feet; 
height of lantern gallery, 274 feet 9 inches. The 
church covers an area of 84,025 superficial feet. The 
semi-circular recess, seen in the illustration, contains 
the altar; at the west end, a noble flight of steps 
ascends to a double portico of ,coupled columns, in 
the pediment of which, 64 feet long and 17 feet high, 
is the "Conversion of St. Paul," sculptured in high 
relief. The dome of this cathedral is considered by 
architects to stand supreme on earth for beauty and 
appearance of elegant lightness. 

There are many curious and interesting things 
about this cathedral, some of which are worth men- 
tioning. The ascent to the Whispering Gallery is by 
260 steps ; to the highest, or Golden Gallery, 560 
steps; and to the Ball, 616 steps. The library, over 
the southern aisle, contains 7,000 volumes, and the 
floor consists of 2,300 pieces of oak. The clock was 
made in 1708, and has two dials each 51 feet in cir- 
cumference. The minute-hands are 9 feet 8 inches 
long, and weigh 75 pounds each. The pendulum is 
16 feet long, and the bob weighs 180 pounds. The 
clock is a.n eight-day clock, and strikes the hours on 
the great bell, which weighs five tons. In the still- 
ness of midnight the striking of this clock has been 
heard on the terrace of Windsor Castle. The organ, 
built in 1694, stands in the first arch from the altar, 
on the north side of the choir. An enormous organ 



also stands in the south transept. The inner dome 
has eight great paintings by Sir James Thornhill, 
representing events in the life of St. Paul. These 
were restored in 1853 by Mr. Parris, who was occu- 
pied three years on the job. The pictures are best 
seen from the Whispering Gallery. The ball on the 
top of the lantern is 6 feet 2 inches in diameter, and 
will hold 8 persons. The cross is solid, and weighs 
3,360 pounds. The view of London from the upper, 
or Golden Gallery, is very min- 
ute, people in the streets appear- 
ing like mice, and the bridges 
across the Thames like lines. 
When Mr. Horner painted his 
great view of London for the 
Colosseum, now familiar to visit- 
ors to New York, he built for 
himself an observatory on the 
cross. At one time the high 
winds nearly tore the observa- 
tory away. 

There, are some fifty rnonu- 
ments in St. Paul's, most of them 
voted by Parliament in honor of 
naval and military officers, auth- 
ors, artists, and philanthropists. 
This church has been made a 
Pantheon for British heroes. 
Among the monuments and 
tombs which it contains are 
colossal statues of John Howard 
and Dr. Johnson ; of Hallam and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; monu- 
ments to Lord Nelson and Lord 
Cornwallis ; Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie and Lord Howe. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren's remains, with 
those of his family, are in the 
crypt in the south aisle. 

Says C. R. Leslie : " If West- 
minster Abbey has its ' Poets' 
Corner,' so has St. Paul's its 
' Painters' Corner.' Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's statue, by Flaxman, 
is here, and Reynolds himself lies 
buried here, and Barry, and Opie, and Lawrence are 
around him ; and above all, the ashes of the great 
Van Dyck are in the earth under the cathedral." 
The remains of J. M. W. Turner were laid next to 
those of Reynolds, on December 30, 1851, and Sir 
Edwin Landseer has recently been interred in St. 
Paul's. There also are the presidents of the Royal 
Academy, Benjamin West, Fuseli, and many others. 
The remains of the great Nelson are in the middle 
crypt, beneath a black marble sarcophagus ; and 




SOUTH SIDE. 

under the entrance to the choir are those of Wel- 
lington in a large porphyry tomb. 

The state processions to St. Paul's have been very 
imposing. Queen Anne, the Prince Regent, George 
III., and Queen Caroline, each gave thanksgiving in 
this church. The last procession of this kind was 
when Queen Victoria returned thanks for the recov- 
ery of the Prince of Wales. From almost every part 
of London the dome of St. Paul's can be seen, and 
when fully in view, it presents a combination unsur- 
passed for external elegance. — Fuller- Walker. 



